Election 

campaign 

begins 


That  ain’t  crude  Jed  its  dirt! 


This  man  may  have  looked  like  he  was  drilling  for  oil  on  the  school  grounds  last  week  but  he  was 
really  testing  soil  samples. 


Students  hear  success  story 


by  Patricia  Derry 

The  1983/84  school  year  is 
coming  to  an  end  and  plans 
are  already  being  made  for 
next  year.  The  election  of  a 
Doon  Student  Association 
(DSA)  president  and  vice- 
president  are  among  those 
plans. 

Candidates  for  both  posi- 
tions began  campaigning 
March  15.  Campaigns  will  run 
until  the  first  of  this  week  and 
speeches  will  be  given 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  at 
2: 00.  Elections  will  follow  the 
first  of  next  week. 

Candidates  handed  in  no- 
mination papers  Thursday, 
March  15.  Each  nomination 
had  to  be  seconded  and  signed 
with  10  supporting  signatures. 
Rules  and  regulations  were  set 
out  for  campaigns.  Promo- 
tional posters  and  literature 
for  campaigns  are  to  be  re- 
moved prior  to  election  day 
and  speeches  will  not  exceed 
five  minutes  in  duration.  Stu- 
dent cards  are  needed  to 
vote. 

Although  the  custom  of  the 
vice-president  attempting  to 
succeed  the  president  is  com- 
mon, this  year’s  vice-presi- 
dent, Norm  Bertrand  has  de- 
cided not  to  run,  but  has  plans 
to  stay  active  in  the  student 
body. 

“I  would  like  to  work  again 
on  the  intramural  sports  com- 
mittee and  try  the  business 
yearbook,”  said  Bertrand. 
“That  wilt  keep  me  busy,  but 
leave  me  enough  time  to  do 
my  third  year  studies.” 

Bertrand  advises  anyone 
taking  his  position  not  to  set 
himself  too  many  goals  and  to 
take  the  challenges  as  they 
come  up.  “Your  ideas  and 
inputs  are  important,  but  you 
are  here  for  the  students,”  he 
said. 

Current  president  of  the 
DSA,  Jacqueline  Matthews, 
will  be  graduating  this  year. 

She  will  be  sad,  yet  relieved 
when  the  year  is  over.  “It  is  a 
full-time  job  on  top  of  being  a 
full-time  student,”  said  Mat- 
thews. “You  have  to  be  pre- 
pared for  interruptions  every 
day,  long  hours  and  hard 
work. 

Matthews  did  not  find  the 
position  an  easy  one.  “You 
have  to  be  dedicated,  other- 
wise, what  are  you  there  for?” 
she  said. 

Although  the  position  has  its 
hassles,  Matthews  found  it  a 
rewarding  experience  to  have 
worked  for  and  with  the  stu- 
dent body. 

“I  am  grateful  that  the 
students  wanted  me  in  that 
position  ...  that  they  felt  I was 
responsible  enough. 


by  Tricia  Hermitage 

Jeff  Limebeer  doesn’t  think 
of  himself  as  an  entrepreneur 
but  the  25-year-old  Kitchener 
business  man  is  in  effective 
control  of  his  fledgling  stereo 
speaker  venture. 

Addressing  the  second  year 
business  administration  class 
March  9,  Limebeer,  an  elec- 
tronics technologist,  traced 
the  origins  of  his  business  to 
an  interest  Tn  designing  and 
building  speakers  since  the 
age  of  12  and  an  education 
“from  the  school  of  positive 
thought.” 

“If  you  think  it’s  a good 
idea,  do  it,”  said  Limebeer 
who  began  JCL  Acoustics 
three  years  ago  in  his  home. 
For  a year  and  a half,  his 
living  room  was  used  for 
speaker  display.  His  office 
was  an  upstairs  bedroom  and 
engineering  and  assembly 
took  place  in  the  basement. 
Approximately  a year  ago, 
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Work  week 

Re'creation  Leadership  stu- 
dents gained  work  experi- 
ence providing  a winter  break 
program  for  6-1  2 year  olds. 
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Bright  future 

Tom  Overend,  Olympic  color 
commentator  sees  a bright 
future  for  speedskating. 
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the  business  was  moved  to 
King  Street  premises  and  last 
fall,  renamed  The  Speaker 
Factory. 

“Five  speaker  manufactur- 
ers went  down  the  tubes  last 
year,”  said  Limebeer.  “The 
downfall  is  often  mismanage- 
ment and  marketing  prac- 
tices.” 

He  feels  the  three  main 
requisites  for  starting  a busi- 
ness are  marketing  skills, 
sound  business  practices  and 
quality  production  in  that 
order. 

His  marketing  approach  in- 
volves presenting  brochures, 
often  with  only  mock-ups  of  his 
products,  to  retail  distribu- 
tors. 

“You  get  the  feedback  and 
go  from  there.  It  saves  years 
on  R and  D (research  and 
development)  time.” 

The  Speaker  Factory  man- 
ufactures two  lines:  JCL 
which  holds  about  70  per  cent 
of  their  market  and  Odyssey 
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with  20  per  cent.  The  1,100 
pairs  of  speakers  produced 
each  month  are  distributed 
through  a 40-dealer  network  in 
Ontario  and  another  in  Alber- 
ta. 

Limebeer  said  the  retail 
market  provides  two  distinct 
advantages.  There  is  the  im- 
mediate input  from  consumers 
and  the  overhead  costs  are 
offset  by  as  much  as  50  per 
cent. 

The  Speaker  Factory’s  re- 
tail market  has  doubled  in  the 
past  three  months,  necessitat- 
ing plans  to  establish  a 4,000 
square  foot  manufacturing  fa- 
cilitv  on  Manitou  Drive- 

Limebeer,  who  intends  to 
penetrate  the  U.S.  market  this 
fall,  is  a proponent  of  appren- 
ticeship programs  and  work- 
related  experience. 

“Right  out  of  school,  your 
theoretical  knowledge  is  good 
but  may  not  apply  to  the  real 
world.  You  get  a practical 
experience  in  the  field.” 

> 

Shyness  Seminar 

The  counselling  office  is 
holding  workshops  for  stu- 
dents trying  to  conquer  inse- 
curities and  develop  con- 
fidence. page  6 

Play  Review 

U of  W’s  presentation  of  Dr. 
Fautus  depicts  selling  soul  to 
the  devil  in  a less  than 
convincing  performance. 
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Smallwood 

supports 

Canada 

There  is  only  one  thing  more 
important  than  being  a Cana- 
dian to  former  Newfoundland 
Liberal  Premier,  Joey  Small- 
wood, and  that  is  being  a New- 
foundlander. 

Speaking  to  an  enthusiastic 
audience  at  the  Theatre  of  the 
Arts  at  U of  W March  13,  he 
said  he  was  grateful  he  never 
had  to  make  a choice  between 
the  two. 

Smallwood,  who  is  not  mod- 
est about  the  part  he  played  in 
Newfoundland’s  Confedera- 
tion with  Canada  in  1949,  said 
Confederation  was  “God’s 
greatest  gift.” 

At  83,  Smallwood  still  main- 
tains the  down  home,  back 
slapping,  political  style  that 
kept  him  in  office  as  premier 
for  23  years. 

He  has  written  21  books,  and 
is  a living  part  of  Canadian 
history.  His  autobiography,  I 
Chose  Canada,  reflects  the 
same  staunch  Canadian  ideals 
as  he  aired  at  the  lecture. 

Snickers  and  outright  laugh- 
ter added  to  his  tale  of  how  he 
commandeered  the  only  air- 
plane in  Newfoundland  to 
campaign  for  his  election  to 
the  General  Assembly  in  1947. 
“It  wasn’t  airworthy,”  he 
said,  “and  when  we  touched 
down,  I would  stand  on  a 
pontoon  with  a loud  speaker.” 

Smallwood  said  that  when  it 
came  to  the  signing  of  the 
document  to  make  Newfound- 
land a province,  there  was  one 
term  he  couldn’t  agree  with, 
and  that  was  the  date  (April 
1).  “I  wasn’t  going  to  spend 
the  rest  of  my  life  being 
taunted,  and  everyone  saying 
there’s  the  bastard  who  made 
us  Canadians  on  All  Fools 
Day.”  Thus,  Newfoundland 
became  a province  at  a stroke 
before  midnight  March  31, 
1949. 

Newfoundland  went 
bankrupt  in  1934,  and  was 
ruled  by  a British  commission 
with  no  elections,  until  Small- 
wood spoke  out  in  favor  of 
Confederation,  and  won  52%  of 
the  vote  in  a plebiscite. 

After  reeling  off  a list  of 
improvements  made  in  New- 
foundland since  joining  Con- 
federation 35  years  ago  — 90 
miles  of  paved  roads  com- 
pared to  3,000  today,  200  doc- 
tors before  and  1,000  now,  2,400 
school  teachers  who  earned  a 
salary  of  $800  a year  com- 
pared to  9,000  today  earning 
$31,000  a year,  and  6c  a day  on 
the  dole  if  you  were  destitute 
compared  to  today’s  unem- 
ployment insurance  — Small- 
wood said  if  Canada  had  only 
given  Newfoundland  “one  of 
these  things,”  it  would  be 
“God’s  greatest  gift  to  New- 
foundland.” 
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Cleaning  up  on  campus 

At  the  end  of  each  El  Condor  pub,  the  band’s  instruments  and 
equipment  are  noisily  packed  away  and  a rowdy  crowd  retreats, 
leaving  in  its  wake  scores  of  cups,  cigarette  butts  and  anything 
that  could  contribute  to  making  the  cafeteria  an  unholy  mess. 

The  Boys’  Brigade  pub  of  Thursday,  March  8 was  no 
exception.  Filth  was  everywhere.  However,  in  a matter  of  half 
an  hour,  there  was  no  sign  that  anyone  had  been  in  the  room, 
cups  of  liquid  refreshment  had  been  spilled  or  that  cigarettes 
had  been  ground  out  on  the  floor. 

As  the  last  reveller  left  the  room,  and  even  as  band  members 
were  still  sorting  out  their  wardrobe,  the  Conestoga  cleaning 
staff  went  to  work.  They  did  so  quickly  and  efficiently  and  soon 
had  the  cafeteria  ready  for  students  coming  in  the  following  day. 
Tables  and  chairs  were  again  in  order  and  the  floor,  once  dirty 
and  sticky,  was  shiny  and  clean. 

Certain  staff  members  at  the  college  are  more  often  than  not 
taken  for  granted.  The  kitchen  staff,  handymen  and  the 
cleaners,  just  to  name  a few.  The  times  are  few  when  these 
people  get  to  know  how  important  and  commendable  their  work 
is. 

Convenience  costs 

Some  services  are  indispensable  to  the  community  and  must 
be  maintained  24  hours  a day.  Shopping  is  not  one  of  them. 

The  recent  murder  of  an  18-year-old  convenience  store  clerk 
during  his  midnight  shift,  coming  just  six  months  after  an 
18-year-old  girl  was  shot  and  paralyzed  under  the  same 
circumstances,  has  once  again  raised  the  question  of  round-the- 
clock,  seven-day-a-week  shopping. 

Although  there  has  never  been  a demand  from  the  public  for 
all  night  store  openings,  the  trend  has  become  widely  prevalent 
with  hundreds  in  Ontario  alone.  The  trade  created  the  need,  then 
filled  it  under  the  guise  of  competive  marketing. 

Staffed  with  teenagers  who  are  paid  bottom  of  the  scale  wages, 
all  night  stores  provide  a minimal  service  to  a minority  of 
consumers  and  in  the  process,  put  too  many  young  lives  at 
risk. 

Compromises  such  as  panic  buttons  and  video  monitors  will 
not  solve  the  problem.  Under  provincial  jurisdiction,  municijJal- 
ities  have  permissive  legislation  to  control  store  openings 
between  6 p.m.  and  5 a.m.  If  retailers  do  not  willingly  opt  for 
reasonable  hours  of  business,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  each 
municipality  to  enact  effective  bylaws  to  that  end. 

A package  of  cigarettes  at  2 a.m.  or  a chocolate  bar  at  4 are 
just  not  worth  the  potential  harm. 

Government  by  default 

Campaigning  is  underway  for  the  Doon  Student  Association 
election  to  be  held  next  week.  For  most  of  the  student  body,  this 
is  a matter  of  yawning  disinterest.  Campaign  posters  will  be 
defaced,  campaign  speeches  will  be  ignored  and  only  one-tenth 
of  the  eligible  voters  will  exercise  their  right. 

The  excuses  for  not  participating  are  numerous: 

“It  doesn’t  concern  me.’’ 

“My  vote  doesn’t  make  any  difference.” 

“I  don’t  know  the  issues.” 

“I’m  not  interested.” 

As  a member  of  the  community,  any  community,  it  is  your 
duty  to  be  concerned,  to  take  an  interest,  to  study  the  issues  and 
to  cast  a considered  vote. 

Political  apathy  has  become  the  Canadian  way  and  the  fact 
that  we  still  enjoy  a democracy  has  to  be  due  more  to  good  luck 
than  good  management. 

Government  by  default  is  your  fault. 

Last  call  for  happy  hour 

Labatt  Breweries  have  put  two  and  two  together  and  come  up  with 
four.  It  has  finally  realized  that  giving  five  complementary  beer  a 
lay  to  employees  results  in  inebriated  workers. 

It  took  a Labatt’s  employee  to  be  charged  with  impaired  driving 
aefore  Labatt  finally  cut  out  the  three  bottles  of  beer  that  are  given 
to  workers  during  each  shift. 

Labatt  can  just  be  thankful  it  didn’t  wait  for  an  employee  to  be 
involved  in  a fatal  car  accident  before  it  decided  to  terminate  happy 
lour  in  the  brewery. 

If  Labatt  would  like  employees  to  have  a bonus  for  working  in  a 
Drewery,  one  solution  could  be  an  employee  discount  card  which 
:ould  be  presented  at  the  Labatt’s  outlet.  This  card  could  not  only 
give  the  employees  a handy  discount,  but  could  also  prevent  some 
workers  from  becoming  lifetime  members  of  Alcoholics  Anony- 
mous. 
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Question  of  the  week 

Who  will  you  kiss  goodbye? 


No  matter  which  way  you 
turn  in  today’s  world  you 
cannot  escape  the  fact  that 
everything  could  be  wiped  out 
by  a button  in  Washington  or 
Moscow.  This  week.  Spoke  hit 


Andre  Rendas 


With  regards  to  the  review  of 
the  Saga-Aldo  Nova  concert, 
appearing  in  the  March  12 
issue,  I would  like  to  make  a 
few  comments. 

I think  that  the  person  re- 
sponsible for  that  article  may 
just  have  confused  the  two 
bands. 

Aldo  Nova  put  on  anything 
but  a professional  show.  The 
soloing  was  straight  from  a 
“learn  to  play  guitar”  book, 
the  vocals  weren’t  there,  (all  I 
heard,  near  the  back,  was 
snare  drum  and  lead  guitar) 
and  the  biggest  thing  about  the 
band  was  the  size  of  Aldo 
Nova’s  swollen  ego. 

Saga  had  the  audience  cap- 
tivated from  start  to  finish. 


the  corridors  to  ask  the  hypo- 
thetical question  - If  you  knew 
there  was  going  to  be  a nuclear 
attack  in  half  an  hour,  what 
would  you  do? 

Lisa  Hummel  of  the  legal 
secretary  program  figures  it 
would  be  time  to  be  a little 
risque.  “I  would  try  something 
I’ve  never  done  before,  some- 
thing foolish,  possibly  illegal.  I 
sure  wouldn’t  go  home  and 
watch  the  tube.” 

“I  would  run  to  a liquor  store 
and  drink  very  quickly  and 
stock  up  for  medical  reasons”, 
said  Suzy  Vansevenant  of  the 
recreational  leadership  pro- 
gram. 

Trudy  Robertson  of  journal- 
ism would  not  be  quite  so  cool. 
“I’d  panic,  I would  probably 
just  try  to  call  my  mother  and 
say  goodbye.” 

Craig  Wilson,  also  of  jour- 


Suzy  Vansevenant 


(through  binoculars,  I watched 
the  jam  packed  front  section 
trying  to  get  close  to,  and 
shake  hands  with  any  band 
member  who  came  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  stage).  ' 

The  sound  was  as  close  to 
perfect  as  I have  heard  in  the 
eight  years  that  I have  been 
attending  concerts.  The 
overall  show  ranked  with  the 
best,  professional  to  a T. 

Having  relied  on  music  in 
the  past  for  my  bread  and 
butter,  I feel  qualified  to  com- 
ment on  this  injustice,  ob- 
viously written  by  someone 
with  a lack  of  appreciation  for 
music. 

Semi-pro  for  three  years, 
Tom 


nalism  seemed  to  have  given 
the  matter  great  consideration 
and  provided  an  interesting 
answer.  “I’d  sit  down  in  a 
chair,  put  my  head  between 
my  legs  and  kiss  my  ass  good- 
bye.” 

Andre  Rendas  of  manage- 
ment expressed  the  absurdity 
of  the  question.  “It’s  just  as  if 
someone  were  holding  a gun  to 
my  head,  I wouldn’t  know 
what  the  hell  to  do.” 

Sure,  it’s  an  absurd  ques- 
tion, but  it’s  something  to  think 
about. 


Craig  Wilson 
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(located  by  Lounge) 
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Recreation  student  Michele  Mason  joins  in  a game  of  floor  hockey  in  a program  for  kids  during  the 
March  break. 


It’s  Berger  time  for  kids 


by  Thadeus  Zebroski 

The  Centreville  Chicopee 
Recreation  Centre  was  open 
last  week  to  children  age  six  to 
12  years,  to  participate  in  a 
Recreation  Leadership  spon- 
sored program. 

Second-year  Conestoga  Col- 
lege Rec  student,  Ed  Berger, 
and  three  first-year  students 
ran  the  program,  which  was 
designed  to  give  children 
something  “fun  to  do  during 
their  March  break.” 

Some  of  the  activites 
planned,  said  Berger,  were 
skating,  nature  hikes,  video 
games,  and  craft  work. 

A mini  Olympics,  as  well  as 


a guest  speaker  who  discussed 
tooth  care,  was  also  part  the 
week’s  activities. 

About  two  dozen  children 
registered  for  the  program 
which  served  as  one  of  the 
practical  experiences  for 
Berger,  Julie  Galbraith,  Mi- 
chele Mason,  and  Scott  Bat- 
ten. 

Other  projects  for  Berger 
have  been  the  production  of  a 
recreation  flyer  in  the  Chico- 
pee area,  and  a garage  sale. 

Rec  and  Leadership  Co-or- 
dinator, Bob  Ballantine,  said 
the  program  has  been  changed 
this  year  to  become  more 
individualized  for  the  45  to  50 
students  involved. 


Students  can  work  at  their 
own  pace  now,  and  check  off 
the  completion  of  courses  on 
computer  terminals. 

Placement  for  the  program 
is  very  good,  with  students 
going  to  centres  all  over  On- 
tario. 

A wide  variety  of  work  in  the 
program  is  open  to  students 
who  have  begun  practical  ex- 
periences: working  with  hand- 
icapped children,  teaching 
aquatic  skills,  learning  about 
sales  and  advertising  in  sports 
equipment. 

For  the  four  students  at  the 
Chicopee  centre  last  week,  the 
work  experience  was  a fun 
time  with  the  children 


Get  employed  through  OTIP 


Through  the  Continuing  Ed- 
ucation Department,  Cones- 
toga College  has  been  par- 
ticipating  in  an 
employer-based  training  ini- 
tiative - the  Ontario  Training 
Incentive  Program. 

This  program,  supported  by 
the  Board  of  Industrial  Lead- 
ership and  Development 
(province  of  Ontario)  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Ministry  of 
Colleges  and  Universities,  pro- 
vides cash  incentives  to  busi- 
nesses and  the  industry  to 
train  people  in  high  skill  occu- 
pations. 

The  program,  which  began 
in  September  1983,  has  three 
components.  The  Familiariza- 
tion component  has  employers 
hire  unemployed  individuals 


for  10  weeks  of  employment. 
The  employee  receives  at  least 
minimum  wage  and  the  em- 
ployer is  paid  a maximum  of 
$1,000  by  the  province. 

In  long-term  OTIP,  unem- 
ployed individuals  or  existing 
employees  not  currently  in 
training,  are  employed  for 
more  than  104  weeks. 

Short-term  OTIP  trains  un- 
employed or  laid-off  workers 
for  up  to  104  weeks. 

“The  program  is  going  quite 
well,”  said  Andy  Clow,  OTIP 
co-ordinator  from  Continuing 
Education.  The  last  record 
report  showed  23  people  placed 
in  the  long-term  OTIP  and  42 
people  in  the  short-term. 

The  idea  to  administer  OTIP 
from  Conestoga  was  developed 


by  Ken  Hunter,  Conestoga’f 
past-president. 

Eligible  occupations  for  thf 
program  were  selected  on  thf 
basis  of  potential  demand  ir 
Ontario. 

Draftsmen,  systems  ana 
lysts  and  programmers,  chem 
ical  process  operators,  elec 
tronic  repairmen,  industria 
electricians,  instrumental  re 
pairmen,  industrial  mainte 
nance  mechanics,  and  one 
occupation  determined  by  thf 
college,  are  among  those  se 
lected.  Conestoga  chose  gener 
al  machinist  as  its  designatef 
occupation. 

Since  this  program  is  occu 
Rationally  oriented,  collegf 
personnel  are  the  logical  peo 
pie  to  handle  it. 


Students  continue  four-week  struggle 


Students  protesting  the 
teacher  transfers  are  re- 
evaluating their  methods  of 
protest  and  hope  to  take  new 
steps  on  the  advice  of  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Stu- 
dents. 

Once  the  protest  has  been 
reorganized,  Brett  Carey  and 
their  students  plan  to  hold  a 
meeting  to  make  the  rest  of  the 
technology  student  body  aware 
of  the  plans. 

The  group  representing  the 
students’  concern  realize  that 
Huchilt  and  Cooper  will  not  be 
returning  to  their  classes  this 
semester.  “It  is  the  next  se- 
mester we’re  concerned 
about,”  said  Carey.  “That  and 
the  precedent  of  the  issue.” 

The  students  feel  that  Joe 


Blackburn,  one  of  the  two  new 
teachers,  who  teaches  first 
year  software,  “knows  his 
stuff,”  and  has  teaching  abili- 
ty. Dr.  Tom  East  on  the  other 
hand  has  caused  a change  in 
schedules  and  has  not 
achieved  the  continuity  from 
Cooper’s  classes. 

“How  can  those  guys  (East’s 
students)  finish  their  courses 
if  they’re  not  taught  the  fun- 
damentals?” asked  Carey.  It 
(the  transfers)  wasn’t  thought 
out  and  there  are  teachers  who 
aren’t  committed  to  the  pro- 
fession. 

“I  am  impressed  with  both 
teachers,”  said  Tony  Martin- 
ek.  Chairman  of  Programs, 
Technolgy  and  Associate 
Director.  “Both  went  through 


the  necessary  details  to  gair 
the  knowledge  of  the  classes.  1 
am  very  positive,  both  are 
superbly  qualified.” 

“There  was  a conflict  in 
timetables  with  Dr.  East,” 
admitted  Martinek.  Because 
East  took  over  some  of  both 
Cooper’s  and  Huschilt’s 
classes  there  was  a conflict  in 
that  he  was  teaching  two 
classes  at  one  time. 

“This  was  the  only  change,” 
said  Martinek.  Timetables  and 
changes  were  distributed  on 
the  first  day  back  from  read- 
ing week  to  students  involved. 
Martinek  has  received  no  feed- 
backs in  the  past  two  weeks 
but  plans  to  meet  with  the 
technology  groups  in  the  next 
week  or  two. 


RIA 


Award 


Dianne  Pires,  a third-year 
business  administration-ac- 
counting student,  received  the 
Registered  Industrial  Accoun- 
tant’s (R.I.A.)  scholarship, 
Thursday,  March  8. 

The  $200  cheque,  tuition 
credit  for  one  full  R.I.A. 
course  and  inscribed  plaque 
were  presented  to  Pires  by 
John  Helmling,  R.I.A.,  chair- 
man of  the  Grand  River 
Chapter  of  the  Society  of 
Management  Accountants, 
and  a 1971  Conestoga  gradu- 
ate. 

The  annual  award  is  pre- 
sented for  academic  achieve- 
ment in  R.I.A.  courses. 


MARCH  MADNESS 
Tues.,  March  20 
Conestoga  Kiss  Off 
Wed.,  March  21 

Faculty  Baby  Boomer 
Trivia 

Thurs.,  March  22 

College  Exhibition 
(for  students  & teachers- 
exhibit  your  collections) 
sign  up  your  exhibit  in 
the  Counselling  Office 

Fri.,  March  23 

Snow  Sculpture  contest 

(weather  permitting) 
sign  up  your  team  in 
the  Counselling  Office 


Family  Restaurant 
FULLY  LICENCED 

Open  24  Hours 

Homer  Watson  Blvd.  at  Bleams 

KITCHENER  • 744-4300 


ive 


PIONEER  SUBS  Pi-neer  hr. 

893.4700 

Roast  Beef 

Pepperoni 

Ham 


A 

Salami 

R 

K 

Variety 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  Jack  Mac Aulay 

Penny  MacAulay 

674  Avondale  Ave.,  Kitchener.  Ont  N2M  2W3  (519)  742-5281 
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Activities 

galore! 


by  Jill  Cooper 


With  the  Olympics  just 
around  the  corner,  an  emphasis 
is  being  put  on  participation  in 
sports. 

Students  can  be  seen  at  the 
centre,  sweating  it  out  in  their 
favorite  sport.  Whether  you  play 
hockey,  volleyball,  broomball  or 
squash,  you're  sure  to  benefit 
from  your  efforts  with  better 
health,  and  a trimmer  body  for 
the  fast  approaching  summer 
months. 


Two  hockey  Condors  receive  recognition 


Mike  Hayes,  a second  year 
criminology  student  and  Todd 
Hoffman,  a first  year  produc- 
tion planning  and  inventory 
control  student  were  chosen  to 
represent  Conestoga  on  the 
annual  (OCAA)  Ontario  Col- 
lege Athletics  Association  All 
Star  Team. 

At  the  end  of  the  college 
varsity  hockey  season,  each 
coach  nominates  two  or  three 
players  from  his  team.  All  the 
coaches  select  the  All  Star 
Team  from  these  nominees. 

Both  A and  B teams  consist 
of  five  players  and  one  goalie. 
Being  chosen  for  the  All  Star 
Team  is  a purely  symbolic 
gesture  to  commend  players 
on  their  past  hocket  achieve- 
ments, because  the  teams 
never  compete;  however,  cho- 
sen representatives  are 
awarded  with  a certificate  at 


the  awards  banquet. 

“The  All  Star  Team  is  for 
recognition  of  hockey  achieve- 
ment,” said  Mike  Hayes. 

Hayes,  who  played  left  wing 
for  the  Condors,  has  been 
playing  hockey  for  11  years  but 
he  feels  “This  year  was  the 
best  year  I’ve  ever  had  playing 
hockey.” 

Apart  from  hockey,  Hayes 
has  many  athletic  interests 
which  include  basketball  and 
baseball.  He  hopes  to  become 
more  involved  in  intramural 
sports,  something  his  tight 
class  schedule  doesn’t  allow  at 
the  present. 

He  has  been  asked  to  repre- 
sent Conestoga  at  the  annual 
college  invitational  ballhockey 
tournament. 

For  Todd  Hoffman,  who  has 
aspirations  to  play  hockey  at 
the  1988  Olympics,  hockey  is  a 


sport  to  be  treated  seriously. 

“My  dream  is  to  play  profes- 
sional hockey,”  said  Hoffman, 
“it  doesn’t  matter  which 
team.” 

Hoffman  came  to  Conestoga 
on  a five  year  hockey  scholar- 
ship and  played  for  the  Con- 
dors but  his  expectations  were 
shattered  with  the  resignation 
of  coach  Paul  Picard.  The 
team  seemed  to  fall  apart, 
coming  in  second  to  last  place 
at  the  end  ofthe  season. 

“We  had  a good  bunch  of 
guys.  Some  worked  hard,  some 
thought  they  didn’t  have  to.  If 
we  had  worked  hard  all  sea- 
son, we  would  have  been  well 
rewarded,’’  Hoffman  ex- 
plained. 

Hoffman  believes  the  new 
coach  Dan  Young  “didn’t  put 
enough  pressure  on  the  guys.  I 
had  played  junior  hockey  so  I 


know  what  hard  work  is  all 
about  and  that’s  what  Picard 
demanded  - hard  work.  After 
he  resigned,  it  was  just  a 
party.” 

Hoffman  has  an  extensive 
background  in  hockey.  He 
played  junior  hockey  for  two 
years  and  then  played  major 
junior  hockey  for  the  Guelph 
Platers  for  one  year. 

He  was  offered  the  Hockey 
Canada  Scholarship  which 
pays  post  secondary  expenses 
for  five  years  and  enables  him 
to  improve  his  hockey  skills. 
The  scholarship  is  aimed  at 
recruiting  future  Olympics 
players. 

“If  I keep  playing  hockey  I 
think  I’ll  have  a good  shot  at 
the  1988  Olympics,”  said  Hoff- 
man. 

Hoffman  plans  to  attend 
Wilfrid  Laurier  University  to 


study  economics  next  year  and 
is  looking  forward  to  playing 
for  the  university  hockey 
team. 

As  for  Conestoga,  Hoffman^^ 
believes  some  incentive  shouldi^^ 
be  given  to  high  school  stu- 
dents (money/  scholarships) 
to  recruit  good  players. 

“The  athletics  program 
could  really  take  off,”  Hoff- 
man explained. 

As  it  stands,  Hayes  and 
Hoffman  are  two  students  who 
deserve  recognition  for  their 
hockey  achievements,  but 
each  for  different  reasons. 

Hayes  looks  at  hockey  as  an 
entertaining  sport,  enjoys  it 
thoroughly  and  is  a fine  exam- 
ple of  a good  player.  Hoffman 
sees  hockey  as  a possible 
career  and  accordingly  puts 
every  ounce  of  energy  into  his 
performance. 
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Young  speedskaters  whiz  around  the  track  at  a training  camp  held  in  Preston. 


Spoke/Herman  Janssen 


Olympic  gold  medals  boost  speedskating 


When  Gaeten  Goucher  glid- 
ed to  victory  at  the  Winter 
Olympics  in  Sarajevo,  Yugo- 
slavia he  not  only  brought 
home  gold  medals  but  also  put 
the  sport  of  speedskating  into 
the  Canadian  limelight. 

Speedskating  is  just  begin- 
ning to  grow  in  this  province 
and  a Provincial  Indoor 
Speedskating  Training  Camp 
held  at  the  Karl  Homuth  arena 
in  Preston  March  1-3  was 
evidence  of  the  enthusiasm  for 
the  sport.  Teams  from  Ot- 
tawa, Kitchener,  Cambridge, 
Toronto  and  London,  partici- 
pated in  the  camp  which 
taught  speed  drills,  passing 
and  relay  skills. 

Tom  Overend,  who  is  the 
coach  of  the  Cambridge 
speedskating  team  and  was 
also  the  color  commentator  for 
the  CTV  television  network’s 
coverage  of  Olympic  speeds- 
kating was  at  the  camp. 

Overend  is  an  expert  on 
speedskating.  In  1971,  he 
joined  the  national  speedskat- 
ing team  and  remained  there 
for  seven  years.  He  represent- 
ed Canada  at  the  1976  Winter 
Olympics  in  Insbruck,  Austria 
achieving  11th  place  in  the  500 
metre  race.  Shortly  after  he 
retired  from  skating,  he  gra- 
duated from  university  and 
went  to  work  as  a technical 
director  for  the  Canadian  Am- 
ateur Speedskating  Associa- 
tion from  1978  to  1982.  In  1980, 
he  was  a color  commentator 
for  the  CTV  network  at  the 

(Winter  Olympics  in  Lake 
I’lacid. 

Overend  said  that  the  1984 
Winter  Olympics  were  better 
organized  than  those  in  Lake 
Placid.  Since  Yugoslavia  was 
the  first  non-aligned  nation  to 
host  the  Olympics  it  wanted  to 
do  a good  job.  The  government 
banned  all  city  traffic  during 
the  Olympics  to  make  travel 
easier.  It  also  provided  good 
accommodations  and  had  an 
amazingly  tight  security  sys- 
tem. Body  searches  and  metal 
detections  were  done  at  every 
Olympic  site,  and  a fence  was 
built  around  the  entire  Olym- 
pic village.  Overend  said  that 
the  officials  were  polite  but 
firm  in  their  requests  for  iden- 
tification. 

One  of  the  drawbacks  of  the 


event  was  the  heavy  snowfall. 
The  snow  caused  many 
speedskating  races  to  be  de- 
layed because  the  Olympic 
organizers  had  no  graders  or 
brushes  to  remove  it.  One 
afternoon  Overend  counted  104 
men  who  pushed  the  snow  off 
the  oval  track,  one  foot  at  a 
time. 

The  Winter  Olympics  were 
not  only  a success  for  Yugo- 
slavia but  for  Canada  as  well. 
Organizers  of  speedskating  in 
Canada  will  be  taking  advan- 
tage of  Boucher’s  winning 
performance  to  promote 
speedskating  here.  Ten  thou- 
sand posters  of  Boucher  have 
already  been  commissioned 
for  the  promotion  campaign. 
Overend  said  that  Canada 
does  not  want  to  make  the 
mistake  that  the  Americans 
did  when  they  failed  to  capi- 
talize on  Eric  Heidmen’s 
Olympic  speedskating  five 
gold  medal  performance  at 
Lake  Placid.  He  also  said  that 
there  is  only  a short  time  in 
which  Boucher’s  prominence 
can  be  utilized  because  the 
speedskating  season  is  almost 


over  and  the  Summer  Olym- 
pics will  provide  a whole  new 
group  of  athletic  heroes  who 
will  overshadow  him. 

Overend.  said  that  speeds- 
kating needs  a great  deal  of 
development  in  Canada,  espe- 
cially in  Ontario.  He  said  it’s  a 
shame  that  there  are  so  few 
Ontarians  involved  in  the 
sport,  adding  that  Quebec  has 
a better  speedskating  pro- 
gram than  Ontario  even 
though  it  has  a smaller  popu- 
lation. Quebec  has  had  a lot  of 
government  support  and  dedi- 
cated volunteers  which  pro- 
vided the  basis  for  an  ex- 
cellent program.  Ontario  has 
about  11  speedskating  clubs 
yet  the  great  distance  between 
clubs  in  Northern  Ontario  and 
the  K-W  area  make  it  difficult 
for  them  to  work  together. 

Overend  said  another  prob- 
lem is  the  lack  of  good  compe- 
tition. Canadians  now  usually 
compete  only  amongst  them- 
selves and  with  the  Americans 
but  they  need  to  compete  with 
other  fast  skaters  in  order  to 
improve. 

One  of  Canada’s  biggest 


problems  is  a lack  of  outdoor 
tracks.  Outdoo*’  skaters  had  to 
train  at  rinks  in  Lake  Placid  or 
at  the  three  or  four  rinks 
available  in  Canada.  The  On- 
tario team  now  travels  to 
outdoor  tracks  in  Sault  Saint 
Marie  or  Ottawa  to  practise. 
But  a new  400  metre  outdoor 
covered  track  is  being  con- 
structed in  Calgary  for  the 
next  Winter  Olympics.  The 
track,  which  will  be  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
will  have  a rigid  dome-like 
roof  in  order  to  prevent  inter- 
ference from  the  weather. 
Overend’s  only  worry  about 
the  revolutionary  track  is  that 
high  humidity  in  the  building 
could  cause  the  ice  to  have  a 
frosty  residue  which  hinders 
fast  skating.  He  also  said  that 
when  the  Olympics  are  held 
there,  Canadians  will  have  an 
advantage  because  they  will 
have  been  able  to  practise  on 
the  new  track  but  also  because 
the  spectator  support  for  Ca- 
nadian skaters  should  be  in- 
tense and  motivating. 
Overend  thinks  that  Canada 
has  the  potential  to  have  its 


best  Olympic  speedskating 
team  ever  in  the  1988  Olym- 
pics. 

Despite  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  outdoor  speedskating 
Canada  dominates  indoor 
speedskating  with  the  current 
male  and  female  world  indoor 
speedskating  champions.  Yet 
since  indoor  speedskating  is 
not  as  popular  in  Europe  as 
outdoor  speedskating,  the  Ca- 
nadians are  trying  to  promote 
it  there  and  especially  in  the 
Iron  Curtain  countries.  Tours 
have  been  arranged  and  occa- 
sionally European  teams 
come  here  for  meets.  Overend 
said  that  the  Europeans  may 
not  dominate  indoor  speeds- 
kating when  they  start  be- 
cause it  takes  more  agility  and 
turning  skills  and  less  muscle 
to  win  indoors  than  it  does 
outdoors.  Canada  will  demon- 
strate indoor  speedskating  at 
the  1988  Winter  Olympics  in 
Calgary. 

But  Overend’s  mind  is  on  the 
skaters  on  the  Ontario  team 
and  especially  those  in  the 
Cambridge  Speedskating 
Club.  On  March  17  and  18, 
Ontario  speedskaters  will 
gather  at  the  Conestoga  Cen- 
tre for  the  Provincial  Champi- 
onships. Approximately  15 
skaters  will  be  selected  at  this 
meet  for  the  Canadian  cham- 
pionships in  Fredericton. 
Those  skaters  making  the  Ca- 
nadian team  will  go  to  Saint 
John,  New  Brunswick  for  the 
North  American  Champion- 
ships and  then  to  the  World 
Championships  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

Ian  Hennigar,  coach  of  the 
Ontario  team,  who  was  also  at 
the  training  camp  said  that  he 
has  seen  many  promising 
skaters  in  the  province. 
Among  his  prospects  for  the 
next  Winter  Olympics  are 
David  Jones,  Lisa  Sablatash, 
and  Shannon  Rampton. 

At  the  training  camp,  the 
children  and  teenagers  learn- 
ing the  skills  of  speedskating 
acted  like  a family.  When  the 
youngsters  were  on  the  ice,  the 
teenagers  supported  them 
from  the  bench  and  vice- 
versa.  Their  enthusiasm  and 
dedication  is  reason  enough  to 
be  optimistic  about  having 
more  gold  medals  in  Canada. 


The  Beaudacious  Tah  Tab's,  champions  of  the  men's  ball  hockey  league  has  been  chosen  as 
intramural  team  of  the  week.  The  team  was  in  first  place  in  the  Red  division,  and  then  emerged 
winners  in  the  seven  game  championship  play-offs.  Team  members  are  Tom  Dietrich,  Andy 
Campbell,  Dave  Carleton,  Dan  Dietrich,  Dailen  Keys,  Jett  Donkers,  Mike  Allenson,  Dan  Driedger, 
Peter  Dilworth  and  Steve  Bondy. 
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DSA  ELECTIONS 

FOR 

PRESIDENT  & VICE-PRESIDENT 


MONDAY,  MARCH  26 
TUESDAY,  MARCH  27 
WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  28 

POLLS  OPEN 
10  a.m.-3  p.m. 

♦ He  He  He 

SPEECHES  MAR.  21  & 22 

2 p.m.  in  the  cafeteria 


Graduate  to  an 


: career 


Get  the  facts  about 
opportunities  as  a Direct 
Entry  Officer  with  the 
Canadian  Forces. 

A wide  variety  of  career  choices  await  you 
in  the  Canadian  Forces  army,  navy  or  air 
force.  Whether  your  degree  is  in  Medicine, 

Science,  Engineering  or  Business,  to  name 
but  a few,  a career  as  an  Officer  offers 
challenge  and  excitement  unlike  any  other. 

Good  salaries,  challenging  work,  travel 
and  great  comradeship.  These  plus  the 
opportunity  to  develop  confidence  and  leader- 
ship skills  make  your  career  in  the  Canadian 
Forces  a long  way  from  just  another  job. 

For  more  information  visit  your  nearest 
recruiting  centre  or  mail  this  coupon. 

You  can  also  call  collect  — we’re  in  the 

§ yellow  pages  under  Recruiting. 

THE  CANADIAN  ^ 

ARMED  FORCES  Canada 


1 

THE  CAREER  WITH  A DIFFERENCE. 

I 

Director  of  Recruiting  & Selection 
National  Defence  Headquarters 
Ottawa,  Ontario  KIA  0K2 

I am  interested  in  the  Canadian  Forces  Direct  Entry  Officer  Plan. 

Name 

Tel.  No. 

Address 

1 

! 

Town 

Prov.  Postal  Code 

1 

Degree  held 

! 

THERE’S  NO  LIFE  LIKE  IT. 

1 

51 6,000  stories  a 
phone  call  away 


A computerized  library  called 
Info  Globe  is  available  in  Cones- 
toga’s Doon  campus  library. 

This  online  database  contains 
the  full  text  of  articles  published 
in  The  Globe  and  Mail  from  Nov. 
14,  1977  to  the  present. 

Info  Globe  began  as  an  in- 
house  operation  to  automate  the 
editorial  library  of  The  Globe 
and  Mail,  but  then  the  system 
was  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

“The  system  is  fairly  expen- 
sive to  use,”  said  Cathy  Potvin 
of  the  Learning  Resource  Cen- 
tre. Two  minutes  of  time  on  the 
computer  costs  the  user  $2,  so  in 
the  space  of  an  hour  you  can  run 
up  a fairly  substantian  bill. 

Unlike  other  computer  da- 
tabases that  produce  articles 
only  in  condensed  form.  Info 
Globe  gives  the  complete  article 
from  start  to  finish  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  newspaper. 

Potvin  said  that  at  last  count 
there  were  approximately 
516,000  stories  available  in  Info 


Globe.  The  only  printed  matter 
that  does  not  appear  is  advertis- 
ing, pictures,  comics,  weather 
reports,  and  horoscopes. 

When  the  program  was  first 
offered  to  the  public,  there  was 
no  subscription  fee,  but  a $100 
fee  has  since  been  instituted. 
Fortunately,  Conestoga  joined 
before  the  fee  was  initiated. 

Some  of  the  subscribers  to  Info 
Globe  include  banks,  oil  compa- 
nies, government  departments, 
universities,  and  law  firms. 
Access  to  the  system  can  be 
gained  by  making  a local  tele- 
phone call  in  any  major  city  ai^ft 
many  smaller  centres  in  Canacn^ 
and  the  United  States.  The 
telephone  is  the  connecting  link 
between  the  user’s  terminal  and 
Info  Globe’s  computer. 

The  one-half  million  reports  in 
the  Info  Globe  data  bank  give 
the  system’s  users  an  unparal- 
leled resource  for  information 
on  Canadian  affairs  and  eco- 
nomic activity. 


The  flag  that  wouldn’t  be 


The  Doon  campus  flies  no  Four  years  ago,  at  the  request 


flags. 

After  thieves  stole  the  flags  for 
the  third  time  in  two  months  last 
fall,  college  officials  decided  in 
early  November  to  leave  the  flag 
poles  bare. 

The  three  flags  that  used  to 
flutter  in  front  of  the  adminis- 
tration building  cost  $98  plus  tax 
when  bought  in  1980.  To  replace 
them  now,  “you  can  add  25  per 
cent,”  said  Mac  Rostance,  man- 
ager, physical  plant. 

The  flag  poles  have  an  internal 
mechanism  which  was  supposed 
to  be  vandal-proof.  It  wasn’t,  so 
steel  plates  were  bolted  over  the 
openings. 

“They  came  in  with  bolt  cut- 
ters and  took  it  apart,”  said 
Rostance. 

Although  some  institutions 
raise  and  lower  their  flags  daily, 
Rostance  said  this  solution  is  not 
feasible  at  Doon. 

“We  just  don’t  have  the 
staff.” 

There  are  no  regulations 
which  demand  the  flying  of  flags 
although  the  custom  is  accepted 
practice. 

At  one  time,  the  flags  were 
flown  atop  the  administration 
building. 

“We  never  had  any  prob- 
lems,” said  Rostance. 

Overcome 

A three  week  evening  ses-. 
sion  on  Overcoming  Shyness, 
Communicating  with  Confi- 
dence began  March  13  at 
Conestoga’s  Doon  campus. 

The  group  therapy  session 
for  shy  people  was  initiated  by 
counsellor  Carol  Gregory  after 
she  met  with  several  students 
who  expressed  concern  at  their 
behavior. 

“This  college  in  particular 
makes  it  tough  to  meet  peo- 
ple,” said  Gregory.  She  ex- 
plained that  because  activities 
are  usually  offered  after  regu- 
lar hours,  a shy  person  can 
easily  escape  the  challenge  of 
meeting  people  by  simply 
going  home. 

The  sessions  began  by  focus- 
ing on  what  a shy  individual 
wants  to  change  in  his  person- 
ality and  how  to  do  it.  Further- 
more, Gregory  hopes  to  help 
the  student  identify  negative 
self-thoughts  and  fears  he  has 
when  confronting  other  peo- 
ple. 


of  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities,  flag  poles  were 
erected  at  the  entrance  to  the 
campus. 

Now  the  flags,  national,  pro- 
vincial and  college,  fly  only  on 
special  occasions.  They  went  up 
for  convocation  ceremonies  in 
November  and  came  down  im- 
mediately after. 

Plans  for  the  future  of  Doon’s 
flags  are  still  under  considera- 
tion. 


JOBS  JOBS 

Summer  jobs  for 
conscientious 
university  and  college 
students 

send  brief  resume  to 

ENERGY 

DYNAMICS 

265  King  St.  E., 
Unit  106 
Kitchener  N2G  4N4 


insecurities 

After  identifying  problems, 
Gregory  intends  to  begin 
teaching  action  skills  accom- 
panied by  communication  ex- 
ercises such  as  body  language 
and  positive  reactions  to  par- 
ticular situations. 

Sub-topics  deal  with  selt 
esteem  and  anxtieties  whi« 
promote  insecurity. 

“Shyness  is  learned  from 
situations  that  are  painful,” 
said  Gregory.  “Therefore  a 
person  can  learn  to  overcome 
it.” 

Shy  students  who  participate 
in  the  three  week  program, 
may  have  the  option  of  contin- 
uing the  sessions  depending 
upon  the  extent  of  interest. 

The  communicating  with 
confidence  program  is  the  first 
of  its  kind  at  Conestoga  which 
may  reflect  upon  a higher 
intake  of  students. 

Next  year,  Gregory  will  con- 
duct a similar  program  over 
ten  weeks  entitled  relationship 
skills. 
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Thursday,  April  12,  5 p.m.-l  a.m. 


Transylvania  Club 
16  Andrew  St. 

$8.00/ person 

includes: 

• Roast  Beef  & • Semi-Formal  attire 

Schnitzel  Dinner  • Free  corsages 

• Awards  Presentation  for  the  ladies 

• Dance 

I Tickets  on  sale 

in  the  DSA  Activities 

& Athletics  offices 


Characters  move  through  darkness  at  Waterloo’s  Humanity's  Theatre 


20th  BOOK  SALE 
DONATE  BOOKS  AND  RECORDS 

for  K-W  Canadian  Federation  of  University  Women 
at  Hilliard  Hall,  First  United  Church,  Waterloo 

Friday,  April  6,  Noon  to  9 pm 
Saturday,  April  7,  9 am  to  2 pm 

Phone  742-2779,  744-9234,  744-1297 


II\COME  TAX  !^ERV1CE 
FOR  STIJDEXTS 


WHERE:  COUNSELLING  AND 

INLORMATION  OLLICE 


WHEN:  MARCH  5 - MARCH  30,  1984 


EOR  WHOM:  ALL  STUDENTS  OF  DOON 
CAMPUS 

BY  WHOM:  THIRD  YEAR  ACCOUNTING 

STUDENTS 

COST:  $5.00  DONATION  TO  THE 

STUDENT  ASSISTANCE  FUND 

5fe  ♦ ♦ 

AM  APrOIMTMKMT  AT 
THK  IMTOKMATIOM  UKSK. 


IN  THE  OCEAN  QUEEN 


“Live  Entertainment” 
with 

Terry  Odette  Rick  McGie 

Singer  and  songwriter  & linger  and  songwriter 


March  23  & 24 


March  30  & 31 


“Tuesday  Nite  Live” 
“The  Beirdo  Bros” 

April  3 8 pm-1  am 


‘Sensation  Jazz  Band” 

Stars  of  TV  Series  “Swing  Sensation" 
Every  Saturday  4-7  pm 


at  the 


IN  KITCHENER 

574  Lancaster  St.  W.  - 743-4331 


Faustus  production  fails. 


by  Sandy  Osborne 

Unfortunately,  a classic  play 
does  not  a classic  production 
make. 

Although  the  University  of 
Waterloo  Drama  Depart- 
ment’s presentation  of  its 
major  theatrical  production, 
Dr.  Fautus  Tuesday,  March  13 
sometimes  made  it  off  the 
ground,  it  never  really 
soared. 

The  horrific  tale,  considered 
the  best  work  by  16th  century 
playwright,  Christopher  Mar- 
lowe, lays  the  groundwork  for 
a truly  magnificent  produc- 
tion. 

A discounted  and  rebellious 
doctor  conjures  up  the  devil 
minister,  Mephostophilis  and 
eventually  sells  his  soul  to 
Lucifer  in  return  for  twenty- 
four  years  of  wealth,  knowl- 
edge and  magic,  with  Mephos- 
tophilis as  his  servant.  It  is  not 
until  the  end  of  his  twenty-four 
years  that  Fautus  realizes  the 
folly  of  what  he  has  done  but 
alas,  it  is  too  late.  He  is 
damned  to  the  eternal  fires  of 
hell. 


Even  though  the  perfor- 
mance lightly  touches  on  it,  it 
never  quite  breathes  with  the 
full  devilish  force  for  which 
this  masterpiece  was  written. 

The  play,  directed  by  Doug- 
las Abel,  is  not  so  much  a 
physical  production,  although 
the  satanic-Iooking  costumes 
and  make-up  create  the  mood. 
This  is  a thought  provoking 
work.  Selling  your  soul  to  the 
devil  for  a few  years  of  bliss  on 
earth  is  not  trivial  matter. 
However,  the  production  lacks 
inspiration. 

The  cast  spoke  well;  clearly 
and  precisely  but  without  the 
fervor  and  emotion  needed  to 
really  emphasize  the  outcome 
of  Fautus’s  pact  with  Lucifer. 

Mark  Caspi  as  Fautus  was 
competent.  He  is  a good, 
strong  actor  but  he  often  failed 
to  conquer  the  part. 

Strangely,  Mephostophilis, 
seemed  almost  serene.  There 
were  occasional  moments 
when  she  would  attack  the  part 
of  the  devil’s  disciple,  her 
outstretched  hand  shaking 
with  the  force  of  her  acting  but 
these  moments  were  too  few. 


The  set  was  adequate.  Al- 
though told  we  could  expect 
“eerie  stage  spectacles  full  of 
thunder,  whirlwinds,  storm 
and  lightening’’  we  got  one 
clap  of  thunder  and  a brief 
flash  of  lightening  - no  storm 
or  whirlwinds.  It’s  “night- 
marish effects”  did  not  instill 
much  fright. 

The  scenes  with  the  stable 
boys,  Robin  and  Dick  played 
by  Terry  Barna  and  Tony 
Verbruggen  as  uncouth  scal- 
lywags in  their  quest  for  “con- 
jurin’’ offered  a genuine  comic 
relief. 

One  can’t  help  but  think  that 
the  presentation  has  forsaken 
a bit  of  its  soul  to  the  devil 
along  with  Dr.  Faustus. 


Smile 

We  really  don’t  need  any 
calendars.  When  it  rains,  it’s 
Sunday. 

Gardening  didn’t  keep  Adam 
out  of  mischief. 


Conestoga  College 
Athletics 

We  are  now  accepting  applications  in  the  Athletics 

Department  for  the  Student  Intramural  Committee 

for  1984-85 

The  Positions  available  are: 

Chairperson  of  Men’s  Intramurals 
Chairperson  of  Women’s  Intramurals 
Chairperson  of  Co-ed  Intramurals 
Convenors 

Assignor  of  Officials 

Application  forms  can  he  picked  up  at 
the  Conestoga  Centre.  Deadline  for 
all  these  positions  is  Fri.,  Mar.  23. 


Dodge  Omni  and  Plymouth  Horizon 
are  two  spirited  road  cars  that  handle 
and  perform  as  well  as  they  look  And 
when  you  choose  the  special  option 
package  you’ll  get  automatic  or  . 
5-speed  transmission  at  no  extra  cost. 

AUTOMAVCTRANSMISSION 
AT  NO  EXTRA  COST  WITH  THIS 
SPECIAL  OPTION  PACKAGE: 

2.2  litre  engine,  automatic  transmis- 
sion, power  steering,  rallye  wheels, 
AM/FM  stereo  radio,  console,  centre 
armrest,  dual  outside  remote  control 
mirrors. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
CITY 


NO 
BORA 

COST! 

console,  centre  armrest,  dual  outside 
remote  control  mirrors. 


Only  Chrysler  backs  you 
for  5 years  or 80,000  km 

1.  Engine  and  Powertrain 

2.  Outer  Panel  Anti-Corrosion 

See  dealer  for  details. 


For  a descriptive  brochure  fill  in  coupon  and 
return  to: 

Chrysler  Canada  Ltd. 

2450  Chrysler  Centre 
Windsor,  Ontario  N9A  4H6 
Attention:  Mr.  Brad  Arthur 


Please  send  sales  literature  on 

□ Plymouth  Horizon  □ English 

□ Dodge  Omni  □ French 


5-SPEED  TRANSMISSION 
AND  2.2  LITRE  ENGINE 
AT  NO  EXTRA  COST  WITH  THIS 
SPECIAL  OPTION  PACKAGE: 

2.2  litre  engine,  5-speed  transmission, 
rallye  wheels,  AM/FM  stereo  radio. 


Check  the  advantages  of  leasing 
Omni  or  Horizon.  Ask  about  Chrysler 
LeaseAbility. 


PLAY  IT  SAFE  0 BUCKLE  UP 


PROVINCE. 


J>OSTALCODE. 


Based  on  percent  of  recalls  for  1982  and  1983 
model  years  for  cars  designed  and  built  in  North  America. 
Some  items  illustrated  or  mentioned  are  optional  at  extra  cost 
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CHRYSLER 

CHRYSLER 

1984  DODGE  OMNI 
PLYMOUTH  HORIZON 


